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My son, you 
should always yield to your mother’s advice, she has seen 
more of the world, and has had more experience than you 


‘If you do not want me to go with him, mother, I will 
not; but may I speak to him when I see him, he is always 
so kind to me, and shows me about my lessons when they 
are difficult. ase, 

‘“* You need not treat him rudely, yet I would rather you 
would not be too intimate with him. This afternoon I 
shall expect you to sit with me, and study your Sabbath 


In the afternoon, accordingly, Master Charles appeared, 
to study his lesson. ‘Shortly after, they were interrupted 
Charles, 
therefore, had permission to retire for an hour, his moth- 
er telling him she then hoped he would be able to recite 
Mrs. Clark had perceived with sor- 
row, the feeling manifested by many members of their 
church, and hoped the present would prove a favorable op- 
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} ORIGINAL. become a source of much mortification. 
MEETING OF ELIEZER WITH REBEKAT. 
When Abraham had grown old, he sent his steward, | have had.” 
Eliezer, to Mesopotamia, with directions to obtain a young 
) glide. woman of his own family as a wife for Isaac. When he 
° was come near the city of Nahor, he stopped near a well, 
where the women of the city were accustomea to come 
for water ; and he prayed to the Lord that he would show 
him by a sign who it was that should be the wife of Isaac. 
“‘ And it came to pass, before he had done speaking, that 
prings, behold Rebekah came out, who was born to -Bethuel, son | School lesson.” 
of Milcah, the wife of Nahor, Abraham’s brother, with 
her pitcher upon her shoulder ; and the damsel was very 
‘saa fair to look upon.” by the entrance of Mis. Clark, the pastor’s wife. 
Eliezer was soon satisfied by her promptly giving him 
5 water ty drink, and also watering his camels, that she was 
wove the person of whom he was in search ; and on his inquir- | his lesson correctly. 
ata ing after her family, received an invitation to put up at 
| : «her father’s house. After he had told his errand, Laban 
ve and Bethuel said, ‘‘ The thing proceedeth from the Lord; 
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we cannot speak unto thee good or bad Behold, Re- 
bekah is betore thee; take her, and go, and let her be 
thy master’s son’s wife, as the Lord hath spoken.” 

‘The next morning, the steward hastened to return with 
his prize; and when he met Isaac he told him all that he 
had done ; ‘“ And Isaac brought him into his mother Sa- 
rah’s tent, and took Rebekah, and she became his wile; 
and he loved her; and Isaac was comforted after his moth- 
er’s death.” See Gen. 28th chapter. 


Moral Cales. 


THE MOTHER’S DYING REQUEST. 
BY MRS. 8. C. G. 

“ Mamma,” said Charles St. Clair, a ruddy, rosy cheek- 
ed boy of nine years, ‘‘ will you let me go this afternoon 
and play with Harry Bentley? We shall have fine fun, 
for there is a capital coasting hill just beyond Harry’s 
house.” 

‘* My son, why do you always select Harry as your play- 
fellow ; can you find none better?” 

** Why, mother, he never uses bad language, and he is 
always fair in his play; besides, our teacher says, there 
is not a boy in school gets his lessons better than Harry.’» 

“But, Charles, Harry’s parents are poor. 1 would rath. 
er you would select your playmates, among those of you, 
own rank in society. ‘The intimacy may be of no incon. 
Yenience to you now, but when you get to be older, it May 























portunity to throw her influence against the stream of fash- 
ion and worldliness, that seemed to blind the mental eyes 
of many whom she loved and respected. 

She informed her friend she would like to obtain her 
name on their sewing circle list. ; 

‘* What are its objects?” asked Mrs. St. Clair. 

“To make up articles of clothing for the destitute, and 
to give members of the same society opportunities of inter- 
course, which they might not otherwise possess.” ; 

‘1 do not like this mingling of society together, I think 
the poor should remain by themselves, it is impossible lor 
all ranks in society to mingle. It is positively disgusting 
to be obliged to witness the awkward manners, and to 
hear the uncouth expressions of many of the poorer classes. 
I have often pitied you, because I supposed you felt oblig- 
ed to visit them in the capacity of a pastor’s wife.” 

‘* Spare your pity, my dear madam. There is often so 
much of simplicity in their remarks, united with good 
common sense, that I find equally as much pleasure in min- 
gling with them, as in what you call refined society. I 
will allow they do not always express theinselves in the 
most happy manner, but that is less a fault of heart than 
of education. Besides, I think there is more of candor 
and sincerity among them than among the children of 
fashion.” 

“ You surely will not allow that the cultivated minds of 
the wealthy, necessarily render them insincere as friends?” 

“Certainly not ; but many of the customs of society are 
such, that they lead the votaries of fashion to sacrifice 
principle on her altar. My dear friend, are we not all 
placed in the station our heavenly Father intended we 





should occupy? Should we, then, debar a portion of our 
fellow creatures from their rights as brethren, because 
they have had less favorable opportunities for the accumu- 
lation of wealth, or the cultivation of their mental powers? 
I have often been surprised to find in the child of poverty 
some beautiful flower shedding its rich fragrance on the 
desert air, which with a little culture, might have impart- 
ed joy and delight to many a weary heart. It seems to 
me that many professors sadly err, not only in their gen- 
eral conduct to those who are less fortunate than them- 
selves, but in that influence which they are exerting over 
other minds. It may ba the effect of early prejudices or 
an imperfect education, but as Christians we are re- 
sponsible to our heavenly Father for the talents he has im- 
parted to us. But if it is so disagreeable to associate, 
how can we make that intercourse profitable? By treat- 
ing others as our Father treats us. He pours his blessings 
upon the unthankful and the evil, sends his showers alike 
upon all mankind. If we mingled more with all classes, 
neither party would be losers in thai spirit of benevolence 
and true piety which would be cultivated.” 

Mrs. Clark was happy to find that the fountain of her 
friend’s feelings was not entirely dried, and she departed 
with a silent prayer that God wonld bless the conversa- 
tion to her, that the talents so liberally bestowed, might be 
as liberally employed. 

Charles now entered, to recite his lesson, which was a 
part of the 8th chapter of Luke. ‘ Mother,” said he, 
‘‘here is a verse I do not understand. What does it 
mean by the seeds being choked by the riches and plea- 
sures of this life, that no fruit be brought to perfection.” 
Mrs. St. Clair was obliged to defer the answer to her son’s 
question, while she retired in agitation to her room, to 
give vent to her suppressed feelings. And what in 
Charles’ manner or words could have caused such a burst 
of feeling. ‘Those words had removed the veil which had 
been covered over many years, and brought vividly to her 
recollection the death-bed scene of an only and beloved 
parent. And now it seemed that their prophetic meaning 
had been fulfilled. Clara Mason made a profession pre- 
vious to the death of her mother, and on the eve of her 
union with the wealthy Charles St. Clair. Mrs. Mason 
had feared that unless restrained by gracious principles, 
her daughter’s fondness of society, connected with a natu- 
rally gay and lively disposition, would lead her from the 
path of duty. She saw with sorrow that the church too 
often harbored those whose example and influence were 
particularly dangerous to the lambs of the flock. She 
also feared lest her union to one who possessed amiability 
and intelligence, united to wealth and influence, yet desti- 
tute of piety, might prove a snare to her soul. Many and 
fervent were the petitions offered by that mother, as she 
lay on her bed of death, and when the parting hour came, 
her last words were, ‘ ‘Take care, my dear Clara, lest the 
good seed be choked by the riches and pleasures of this 
life; and no fruit be brought to perfection.” Ah, little do 
Christians reflect on uniting themselves to one whose 
hopes and expectations are centred in this life, that they 
are placing as it were a thorn in the bosom, which will 
not only cause sorrow to their own hearts, but materially 
affect their onward progress in that straight path which 
duty points out as the only safe one for the Christian. 

Clara had now become a gay and fashionable woman. 
Seeking that society which she found most congenial to 
her husband’s feelings, she had become as it were assimi- 
lated to them in feeling and action. Her husband never 
openly interfered with her religious sentiments, but there 
wus that silent influence which proved none the less dan- 
gerous to Clara’s mind. In the eyes of the world, she 
was indeed a happy woman. Her husband was ever ready 
to add to her happiness, and her beautiful boy, with his 
earnest expression of countenance, often reminded her of 
the parent she had Joved and lost. The conversation with 
Mrs. Clark, and Charles’ question, had opened to her 
mind’s eye, with a fearful brilliancy, the dangers in her 
path. ‘The Spirit was operating there, and that seed, 
though buried long in dust, was soon to yield good fruit. 
The Bible, which had long seemed us a sealed book, was. 
again opened, and His aid sought, who alone can teach 
its hidden meaning, or give aid in the hour of tempta- 
tion and sorrow. 

A year has passed, with its varieties andchanges. We 
will again introduce our readers to the St. Clair family, 
as they are gathered in their beautiful sitting room, on a. 
pleasant evening in December, apparently waiting the en- 
trance of others, A calm, subdued appearance rests on 
the countenance of the parents, far different from that 
haughty, self-complacent expression once resident there. 
Charles has a young Jad seated by his side, with whom he 
seems to be on the best possible terms. It is Harry Bent- 
ley. His parents are dead, and Mrs. St. Clair, who of- 
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ten visited his pious mother during her sickness, prom- 
ised to provide for his future wants, and he is now a hap- 
py inmate of her family, sharing with Charles his amuse- 
ments and employments. One by one, the servants enter, 
and quietly seat themselves around the room. Mrs. St. 
Clair now opens the Holy Book, and in a clear, distinct 
voice, reads the 8th chapter of Luke, but when she arrives 
at the 14th verse, her voice is tremulous with emotion, 
and she is obliged to pause. Thought is busy in review- 
ing the past, for it is the anniversary of that when she was 
lead to reflect on her danger, and to seek heavenly aid. 
In a solemn and feeling manner, her husband now ad- 
dresses a throne of grace; and all who listen to that hum- 
ble, fervent petition, feel that God’s spirit is present 
there. 

“ Husband,” said Mrs. St. Clair, after the family had 
retired, ‘‘ you have often wished to know the cause of the 
sudden change in my feelings. She then gave him an ac- 
count of the conversation between herself and Mrs. Clark, 
with her son’s question, which had so painfully reminded 
her of her mother’s last words ; and when, said she, in the 
silence of my room, I reviewed the past, and communed 
with my heart, I resolved in the presence of my Maker, I 
would strive to know and do my duty. I then felt that 
anxiety for your welfare, which could only be appeased at 
a throne of grace. My heavenly Father has indeed prov- 
eda faithful God. ‘I acknowledge,” said her husband, 
“that your consistent deportment had more effect on my 
mind that the most pungent discourse I ever listened to. 
What power has prayer, if we use it with faith.” “Ah, 
said Mrs. St. Clair, “‘ what power has the inconsistent de- 
portment of professed Christians on the minds of others! 
I have often thought could our Saviour be on earth, and 
witness not only the glaring faults of some, but the incon- 
sistent deportment of others, in our churches, would he con- 
sider them as members of his spiritual household ?” 

[Christian Watchman. 








years after this. In the next reign, Sir Thomas More 
saw her gathering herbs in a field near the city for her 
supper. She had lived at court in splendid luxury. 

The protector now began to throw off the mask, and as- 
sert his claims to the throne more openly. He had pre- 
viously gained over the duke of Buckingham, by bribes 
and promises of favor ; who now used all his arts to make 
the people believe that the late king and his children 
were bastards. One Doctor Shaw, a popular preacher 
was hired to harangue the populace against the young 
king’s title, and in praise of the protector, intending to 
raise the cry of “Long live king Richard!” But the 
people were silent. The duke then addressed them him- 
self, for some time, and then asked them if they would 
have the protector for their king? But all was silence. 
The mayor of the city who was in the secret, then tried to 
persuade the people; but they were still silent. After 
awhile, some of the meanest of the apprentices were per- 
suaded by the servants of the duke and protector to raise 
a feeble cry, ‘“‘God save king Richard!” ‘The mob at 
the door threw up their caps, and cried, “ A Richard! 
A Richard!” 

The next day, the duke of Buckingham, at the head of 
the mayor and aldermen of London, went and offered the 
crown to the duke. At first, he hypocritically declined 
it; but being strongly urged by the duke, as he knew he 
should be, he said, ‘‘ I perceive that the nation is resolved 
to load me with preferments,.unequal to my abilities or 
my choice; yet since it is my duty to obey the dictates of 
a free people, I will, though reluctantly, accept their peti- 
tion. I therefore, from this moment, enter upon the gov- 
ernment of England and France, with a resolution to de- 
fend the one, and subdue the other.” : 

Thus this unprincipled man made his way to the throne, 
through the blood of the innocent; and the young king 
was deprived of his rights by the man who was appointed 
to guard and protect them. N. 
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THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


[ Centinued from page 7.]] 
Epwarp V.—1483. 


Edward V. was in his thirteenth year when his father 
died ; at which time the kingdom was divided into two 
new factions. Edward IV. had married Elizabeth Wid- 
ville, a lady whom the old nobility considered of inferior 
quality ; aad her family having come into power, they were 
displeased. ‘The king, on his death bed, appointed his 
brother, the duke of Gloucester regent, and expressed the 
hope that there might be peace, during the minority of 
his son. But the king was no sooner dead, than the par- 
ties broke out in fresh animosities. ‘The duke of Glou- 
cester, who was crafty, wicked, and ambitious, resolved 
to profit by these contentions; and having committed mur- 
der in the service of his brother, he made no scruple of 
doing the same for himself. He fermented the jealousies 
of the old nobility against the family of the queen, and 
gained over the duke of Buckingham and some other no- 
bles. His next step was to get the young king into his 
hands, who was with the earl of Rivers, his mother’s broth- 
er; and when he had obtained possession of him and his 
brother, he lodged them in the tower, He then spread 
the report that they were illegitimate. Lord Stanley now 
began to suspect the duke of Gloucester’s intentions, and 
mentioned his suspicions to lord Hastings who would not 
believe it. But the latter was soon convinced, for Glou- 
cester sent Catesbury, a vile instrument of his, to sound 
him. But Hastings treated the proposal with horror, and 
his death was in consequence resolved upon. Orders had 
already been given to execute lord Rivers, Sir Richard 
Grey, and Sir Thomas Vaughan, who were confined in the 
castle, whose only crime was their attachment to the young 
king. The same day, Gloucester summoned a council in 
the tower, to which lord Hastings and others went, with- 
out suspecting any danger. ‘I'he duke met them with the 
utmost cordiality, but presently excused himself as if call- 
ed away by business. In a short time he returned, knit- 
ting his brows, biting his lips, as though greatly distress- 
ed. For some time, all was silence. At length he cried, 
‘* My lords, what pnnishment do they deserve, who have 
conspired against my life?” After some time spent in 








Morality. 
THE LITTLE BOY’S VELOCIPEDE. 


George is a little boy seven years old. He lives in 
Brooklyn, near the great city of New York. One morn- 
ing when his father was going over to New York, he took 
George with him. George was very fond of crossing the 
ferry in the steambvat, and, as he was not troublesome, 
his father was always pleased to take him with him. Some 
children are very troublesome in such places ; that is, they 
are constantly running into danger, and obliging some 
person to watch and run after them. In the same boat 
with George, there were two boys of this character. ‘Their 
parents were at one time observing the fine scenery about 
them, when, on suddenly tarning round, they saw one of 
their boys leaning so far over the railing of the boat, as to 
be in great danger of falling into the water; and the oth- 
er was swinging upon the bar put across the end of the 
boat, as a protection to the passengers. The lady was 
very much terrified to see her boys in these dangerous 
places. The father ran after them, and bringing them 
back, badethem keep near him. The children obeyed 
for a minute or two, and then ran scampering off again. 
Their father was obliged to be constantly watching and 
calling to them, and their mother could have no peace for 
fear they would be drowned or hurt. 








prise. He had always been accustomed to obey his father 
and mother the moment they spoke. This is what is 
meant by the command, ‘‘ Honor thy father and thy moth- 
er.” ‘To honor means to love and obey. George’s father 
had always told him to keep near him when they were in 
the boat, and he never thought of running off. When 
they arrived in New York, his father stopped at a store in 
‘Broadway, where he saw a number of velocipedes. All 
the city boys know what I mean; but some of my readers 
who live in the country, may need to be informed that a 
velocipede is a little wooden horse, something like a rock- 
ing-horse; but instead of rockers, the velocipede has 
wheels; and, by turning a crank, a little boy who sits 
upon the horse can wheel himself along the sidewalks at 
quite a rapid rate. 

George’s heart bounded with delight when his father 
selected and paid for one of the velocipedes. He had 

















silence, Hastmgs answered that whoever did it deserved 
to be punished as a traitor. Gloucester then accused the 
queen and Jane Shore, the late king’s mistress, of seek- 
ing his life by witchcraft; and to confirm what he said, 
showed them his arm, all shrivelled and decayed. This 
increased the amazement; and Hastings said again, “If 
they have committed such a crime, they deserve punish- 
ment.”” “If?” cried the protector with a loud voice, 
“dost thou answer me with Ifs? [I tell thee that they 
have conspired my death ; and thou, traitor, art an accom- 
plice in their crime!” Then, striking the table twice 
with his hand, the room was instantly filled with armed 
men. Hastings and Stanley were arrested; and the lat- 
ter was hurried out into a little green before the tower 
chapel, and there beheaded, without even the form of a 
trial, the protector swearing by St. Paul that he would not 
dine, till he had seen his head taken off. Two hours af- 
ter, a proclamation was read to the citizens of London, ins 
which an attempt was made to justify the murder. 

Jane Shore was condemned to walk barefoot through 
the city, and to do penance in St. |Paul’s church in a white 
sheet, with a wax taper in her hand, before thousands of 
spectators. She lived in extreme poverty above forty 





long been wishing for one, and his father had promised 
that he would buy him one, sometime when it was conve- 
nient. George had almost begun to fear that his father had 
forgotten his promise, ut still he did not tease him about 


George watched these disobedient children with sur- 


“* Doing good?” repeated George, inquiringly, as if he 
did not quite understand how this was doing good. 

** Yes,” said his mother, ‘‘ why should I not say doing 
good? Tell me what you call doing good?” 

‘* Why,” said George, ‘‘I call it doing good when you 
and aunt Maria visit poor people, and talk to them, and 
give them tracts, and clothing and food.” 

** Those are some of the ways of doing good,” replied 
his mother, ‘‘ but there are a thousand other ways, and I 
hope you will every day be learning these ways. You 
cannot distribute tracts, and you have no money of your 
own to give to the poor; but if you make a poor little boy 
happy by lending him your playthings, or even by speak- 
ing a kind word to him, that will be doing good. Did not 
Abraham seem very much pleased when you offered him 
your velocipede ?” 

**O yes, mother, he was delighted when he found I 
was in earnest; at first he thought | was only making fun 
of him.” 

‘I suppose,”’ said his mother, ‘‘ that he very seldom has 
any playthings of his own; and so far from lending 
him theirs, 1 believe some of the boys in the neighbor- 
hood are unkind to him.” 

**O yes, they call him all sorts of names, and tease him 
every way they can. Yesterday one of the boys knocked 
off his hat, and the other boys kicked it about the streets, 
and Abraham went home crying.” 

** How very cruel, and how very wicked, so 4 
a poor little fatherless boy! How I should be 
your father should die, leaving me very Poor, 
ing boys should be so unkind to my Hf% 
he was obliged to wear shabby clot! 
we must do unto others as we wuld + 
do to us; and it also says, ‘ Beye ki 
other.’ ”’ 

‘* But, mother,’’ said Geor 
ham is always a very good ; 8 
times.” Pty * 

**T am very sorry to hear itl that iS no reason why 
we should not be kind to him. e~ Bible says we must 
do good to all. We are commanded to do good to the 
worst of people, remembering that our Father in heaven 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil, and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. If God should 
grant us favors only when we are good and obedient, we 
should be wretched and destitute. It was for a world ly- 
ing in wickedness, that the Saviour shed his precious 
blood ; and it is only for his sake, that God bestows upon 
us any favor or mercy. We deserve nothing ourselves 
but to be punished for our sins. But come, my son, 
now run off to schcol, and see how much good you can do 
there.” 

‘In school, mother? Why, I must study my lessons 
there; and Miss Elliot does not allow us to talk.” 

**No; but you can do good without talking. If you 
learn your lessuns well, and are careful to obey all the 
rules of the school, this will be doing good. It will save 
Miss Elliot the trouble of keeping you in order, and it will 
set a good example to all the other boys. When we are 
careful to do right ourselves, we very often do good to 
others.” 

George kissed his mother, and taking from her hand a 
little bouquet of pinks and roses which she had prepared 
for his teacher, he set.off with a quick step and a happy 
heart.”—American Messenger. 






















THE AFFECTIONATE DOG. 


Not very far from the place where [ write, lived a pret- 
ty little boy, whom his parents familiarly called Willie. 
He was their only child, and greatly beloved. When old 
enough, he used to attend school, and also the Sabbath 
School. He loved to read good books, and especially a 
little Testament which his teacher gave him, bound in 
beautiful morocco. 

While quite small his parents had purchased him a lit- 
tle dog, to which he gave the name of Haffany. When 
at home he frequently played with Haf, and they became 
very much attached to each other, Thodog would follow 
Willie to school, and into the orchard, and every where he 
was permitted to go. If he had been gone from home any 
time, Haffany would be the first to meet him at the gate 
of the yard. 

They lived very happily together for along time. But 





it. Ihave said that he honored his father and mother, 
and did not wish to be troublesome to them. 

You may imagine what delight George took in trun- 
dling his horse up and down the nicely paved sidewalk, 
before his father’s house. Morning, noon and night, found 
him out with his velocipede. But he was careful never to 
stay out so long, as to be late at school. 

‘Well, my son, you have been taking a long ride to- 
day,” said his mother one morning, when he came in to 
wash before starting for school. 

“* No, mother, I have not been riding all the time,” 
replied George. “I lent my velocipede to Abraham 
Dexter.” 

Abraham Dexter, a boy a little older than George, was 
the son of a widow in the neighborhood, who washed for 
George’s mother. She was very poor, and unable to pro- 
aad many comforts—much less pleasures—for her chil- 

ren. 

“T am very glad,” said his mother, “ that you had such 
an opportunity of doing good.” 





they were to be separated. Willie took a severe cold, 
which resulted in a settled fever. He suffered for many 
days very severely. “The fever continted to rage and burn 
| till it seemed he could not live. He died. His corpse 
was dressed, and borne away to another room. 

But little Haffany had not forgotten his youthful com- 
panion. During Willie’s sickness he had watched by his 
side. Frequently he would lie down on his bed, as if he 
would watch the last hourse of bis dying friend. When 
he saw they had borne Willie away from his little bed, he 
went to the door of the apartment where they had laid 














him, and began to scratch and moan toget in. He appeat- 
ed to know he was dead, but wished to behold him once 
more. ‘The door was opened, and Haffany was carried to 
the cold, lifeless remains. The cloth being removed from 
the face, he looked on the beautiful clay for the last time 
He soon turned round to the person. who held him, and 
so strong was his affection for the child, that his eyes were 
filled with big tears. He very expressively and affection 





ately wept for a few moments in that low and touching 
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’ The little dog was remembered and loved ever after, for 


_and then sprang out of the pond, while the young one clung 
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moan peculiar to his kind, so affectionately did he bewail 
his little companion gone. 

From this hour little Haffany was never forgotten, be- 
cause of his love for Willie. If this trait was so interest- 
ing in Haffany, how much more lovely will it appear in 
little children, especially should they love their parents! 


his love to William. So children will be remembered for 
kindness and affection to parents, and brothers and sis- 
ters. Your dear parents will remember you, and all who 
know you will remember and love you; and what is best 
of all is, God has said he will remember such as rever- 
ence and love their parents. ‘‘ Honor thy father and thy 
mother, that thy days may be many on the earth.” 

Now, my little readers, do you wish to live long? 
Then you must never say a bad word to your beloved pa- 
rents, you must never think an unkind thought about 
them. Above all, you should love God, who has been so 
kind to you, and who lets you live; so you will be happy, 
and he will finally take you to heaven.—S. S. Adv. 


LEARN T0 HELP YOURSELVES. 


“Two young otters were first observed on the 13th of 
August, 1846, when apparently five or six days old, and 
about the size of a full grown rat. The mother was no- 
ticed to move them, when sixteen days old, from their den 
to another, which had been supplied with fresh straw, at 
the opposite enclosure. This operation, which was re- 
peated whenever their bed required renewal, she accom- 
plished by pushing them before her on a little straw. On 
the 26th of September last, they followed their mother 
into the water and swimming, like dogs, with their heads 
above the surface. On the 22d of December, the young 
ones got into the pond when but half filled with water; 
and were unable to climb up out of the perpendicular 
sides. When they had remained in the water some min- 
utes, the mother appeared anxious to get them out; and 
made several vain attempts to reach them from the side of 
the pond. She then plunged into the water; and, after 
playing with one of them for a short time, she put her head 
close to its ear, aa if to make it understand her intention, 








tightly by its teeth to the fur at the root of her tail. Hav- 
ing landed it, she rescued the other in the same manner.” 
The above was witnessed by the head keeper of animals 
in the London Zoological Gardens in 1846. 

[The above was communicated by a gentleman in Lon- 
don to the Editor of the Youth's Companion. } 
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ANECDOTE OF D’ALEMBERT. 

D’ Alembert was the son of a celebrated lady of high 
rank, who, to conceal her indiscretien, caused him to be 
exposed on the steps of the church of St. Roch. Here he 
was found by a poor woman, who earned her livelihood 
by her needle. She adopted him, maintained him by the 
produce of her labor, and placed him in the College of 
Montaigu. The young man profited by the instruction he 
received—so that, like Pascal he made new discoveries in 
geometry in his fifteenth year. His name soon became 
known over all Europe, and the learned courted the so- 
ciety of the young student of Montaigu. Such was the 
faiue he acquired by his early talents, that the lady at last 
began to be proud of having given birth to such a son. 
His foster-mother had been watched, and, consequently, 
the real mother had obtained information concerning the 
fate of her child, but without contributing towards his 
subsistence. Vanity brought about what the voice of na- 
ture was incapable of effecting. She one day repaired to 
the college, and requested to see the youth. He came. 
She began a long harangue on the tyranny of prejudice— 
on the pain she felt at being obliged to forsake him, and 
so forth. ‘I am your mother,” said she. ‘‘ You my 
mother, madam? you are mistaken; I have no mother, 
but her who took care of me in my infancy.” He turned 
his back on her, and never saw her more; but continued 
the affectionate and dutiful son of the seamstress, and re- 
paid her with interest in her old age, the cares she had 
bestowed on his childhocd. 
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“LITTLE ELLEN. 


When Ellen Stone was nine years old she was sent to 
visit an aunt who resided several miles from her father’s 
house. This aunt, whose name was Luker, loved Ellen 
dearly, and used every effort to make her love God while 
she was young. Mrs. Luker would often talk to her 
about God, and heaven, and the good angels, till the soul 
of little Ellen seemed almost ready to fly away to that glo- 
tious and happy country her aunt had been describing. 
People sometimes manifest their love to children by giv- 





for she loved Ellen in the right way, that is, her soul more 
than her body, so she could refuse her what was not pro- 
per, and even correct her when she was naughty. 

Ellen was a tolerably good child, diligent at her lessons, 
kind to her schoolmates, and sometimes was deeply affect- 
ed when spoken to about religion. Indeed, her fond pa- 
tents believed her already to be atrue Christian. But lit- 
tle dependence can be placed on the strength of religious 
Principle till it has been tried. A trial for Ellen soon 


came. Her aunt was compelled by some important busi- 
ness to leave home for a few days. Durimg her absence, 
Ellen was very lonely, and being an active, inquisitive 
child, frequently got into mischief. 

One day, after watching ifvr some time the hands of a 
clock that stood on the staircase, she mounted a chair, 
opened the door, and began to examine the machinery. 
She was highly amused by the regular motion of the pen- 
dulum, and wishing to ascertain the cause, tried to search 
further, when suddenly she touched a spring, and the clock 
struck. Afraid she had done some irreparable injury to 
it, she jumped down and was running away, when she 
heard the voice of her nurse calling to her, ‘‘ Ellen, Ellen, 
are you playing with the clock?” Here was the moment 
of trial. Would she or would she not, now act upon the 
principles that had been taught her from earliest infancy ? 
We shall soon see. Without stopping to think, and de- 
sirous only of exonerating herself from the charge of in- 
tentional injury, she forgot the admonitions of her pious 
friends, and answered, ‘‘ No, I am not.” 

Poor Ellen! those words have been the source of much 
trouble to her mind, for though she is now a pious and de- 
voted woman, the remembrance of that early sin even now 
fills her with sorrow, whenever called to mind by the sight 
of a clock on a staircase. 

You see, young reader, by this true story, the necessity 
of our Saviour’s command, ‘‘ Watch!’ We must watch 
or be on our guard against temptations to sin, and we 
must pray, because we cannot of ourselves resist them. 

[S. S Advocate. 
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GOING TO SCHOOL. 


“I wish you wouldn’t want me to go to school this 
pleasant day, mother,’ said Walter Armstrong, one beau- 
tiful sunshiny morning in the month of February. ‘James 
Ober’s mother lets him stay at home half the time. To- 
day, he is going to build a snow-house with a door, and 
with windows in it too. I wish you would let me go over 
and help him. He has been coaxing me to come. Only 
think what a nice time we shall have, mother, and do let 
me go just this once.” 

‘No, my son, I cannot allow you to stay from school 
to play. You are strong and healthy, and I think it would 
be wrong to indulge you in such a way. James Ober has 
been sick a great deal, and his health is not good now. 
His father’s physician says, that much confinement in 
school will injure him. He says he must exercise several 
hours a day, when the weather is pleasant, in the open air, 
and this is the reason why he is so frequently absent from 
school. But his mother told me that he considered it quite 
a trial to be kept from his books and studies.” 

“Yes, I know he does. He almost cried about giving 
up arithmetic, and when he came to school all the time, 
he was the best scholar in the class. He hardly ever 
missed, and Mr. Abbott used to say, that his lessons al- 
ways seemed like a pleasure to him, instead of a task. He 
loves to study better than any boy I know.” 

“But he submits, I think, with cheerfulness to the 
wishes of his parents.” 

“* Yes, he says he tries not to feel bad about giving up 
some of his lessons, because he knows that his father and 
mother feel bad not to have him well and strong. That 
is what he told me the other day. He is aright good boy, 
mother.” 

“Yes, he is very kind and considerate. But Walter 
cannot you learn a lesson from the patience with which 
your young neighbor bears his disappointment, in not be- 
ing able to attend school ?” 

Walter looked quite serious. 
ment, and then said, 

“Yes, mother. T ought not to tease you tolet me stay 
away from school.” 

*“* And you ought my son to go with a thankful heart, 
for God has given you health and strength, which he has 
denied to many.”—Christian Watchman. 


He was silent for a mo- 
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BIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES L. WINSNOW. 


** Charles L. Winslow was the son of Rev. M. Wins- 
low, one of our missionaries to Ceylon, in the East Indies, 
and was born there Jan. 12, 1821. He learned very ear- 
ly to deny himself of many things, for the sake of others. 
His affection for his parents and sisters was almost un- 
bounded. No one ever knew of his ever disobeying his 
parents; and he was very particular to speak the truth, 
always. He was very compassionate to the poor beggars 
of the island ; and was fond of giving them rice. 

“One trait of Charles’s character was peculiarly inter- 
esting. Living, as he did, where the people were much 
in the habit of using profane and filthy language, it was a 
great wonder that he did not learn to imitate their exam- 
ple; but he never did. 

‘“* Another trait in his character was no less remarka- 
ble; his great conscientiousness. If there is one thing 
more commendable in a boy, than almost all others, we 
sometimes think it is this. 

‘*Charles was a great reader. The Bible was his most. 


— 


write and compose very prettily, when he was only ten or 
eleven years old. But we are sorry to say, that Charles 
died young. His-parents had him sent home from Cey- 
lon to America, to be educated here. He had just arriv- 


ed in New York, when he was taken sick of a fever, and 
soon died.” 


“ A bird came o’er the ocean, 
From the far-off tropic isles, 
Where, fanned by the palm-tree’s motion, 
Perennial summer smiles, 
It had heard salvation’s story, 
In its own dear native bowers, 
And sought for its brighter glory 
In this blessed clime of ours. 


It came with the wings of gladness, 
With carol fresh and free, 

But there breathed a dirge of sadness, 
Sweet stranger-bird! for thee. 

For thee was a welcome greeting, 
Where the pilgrim’s ashes rest, 

But thy heart had ceased its beating, 
And the turf lay on thy breast. 


Thy dove-like pinion soaring 
O’er the waves of a world of sin, 
Turned to God’s ark imploring, 
A pierced hand drew it in; 
Where tempest ne’er hath striven, 
Where discord’s reign is o’er, 
Thou dost learn the song of heaven, 
And wilt stoop to earth no more. 


When Ceylon’s flowrets’s sleeping 
By spicy gales are stirred, 
Then’s the voice of bitter weepin 
In the home of that cherished bird. 
There are sister nurslings crying, 
For a brother’s tuneful tone, 
While the citron groves are sighing, 
Responsive to their moan. 


Oh ye, who broken-hearted, 
Pour forth the parent’s tear, 

Who from your loved land parted 
For the cause of a Saviour dear, 

Who toiled where error flourished, 
With a faith no cloud can dim, 

Is it strange that the bird ye nourished, 


Hath taken its flight to him!” [ Myrtle. 








Religion. 


THE PRAYING LITTLE GIRL. 


A praying little girl, who lifts her young heart to God, 
asking his guidance and protection, is an object of deep 
interest to men and to angels. Such a little girl once ask- 
ed how she could pray with the heart, as one had told her 
she must. I will tell her how, but I must ask her one 
question, too. What are some of the things you pray 
for? You often say, “Give us our daily bread.” Now 
suppose you had just returned from school very: hungry, 
what would you do? You would go at once to your moth- 
er, and ask her for bread. You would ask earnestly, and 
you would ask, believing that she would give it to you, 
because she had done so often before. In the same way 
you should ask your heavenly Parent, not only for food, 
but for protection and life. 

You often say, “‘ Forgive us our sins.” Suppose 
that you had offended your mother? your heart would be 
very heavy ; you would have no peace. If at study, you 
would think of your kind mother’s just ‘displeasure; and 
if at play, you would stop and remember that no sweet 
smile would meet you when you went home. Would you, 
then, expect her to pardon you if you went to her, and 
said carelessly, ‘* Mother, do forgive me?” -No, you 
could not; but you would go with tears in your eyes, and 
entreat her to forgive you; you would remind her that she 
had always been kind to you, and .you would promise to 
do better in future, and you would not. be happy until yop 
were sure she was satisfied with you. ‘This would aij 
come from your heart. Now, my dear child, think of this 








ain 


-the next time you kneel down to pray, and ask God for 


“daily bread,” with as much confidence that he will hear 
you, as you have when you ask your mother. And pray 
to him to forgive your sins with the same feelings that you 
ask your mother’s pardon. 





EXTRAORDINARY PROVIDENCE, 


At a meeting of the Wesleyan missionary society, the 
Rev. R. Young, of Truro, gave the following statement of 
an incident that took place in Cornwall, which will be re- 
garded as a remarkable illustration of the truth, that ‘ he 
that loseth his life shall save it.” 

Two men were working together in a mine, and hav- 
ing prepared to blast the rock, and laid the traiu, the lat- 
ter became by accident ignited. In a few moments a tre- 
mendous explosion, they knew, was inevitable, and the 
rock must be rent in a thousand pieces. On perceiving 
their danger, they both leaped into-the ‘bucket, and called 
to the man on the surface to draw them up. ‘He endeav- 
ored to:'do so—but’ his arm was found .too feeble, while 
both the men were in it. What was to be done? .The 
burning fuse, which could not be extinguished, was now 
within a few feet of the powder; a moment or two, and 
the explosion must take place. At this awful. crisis, one 
of the men, addressing the other said, ‘‘ You shali live, and 





pleasant reading book; and he early learned by heart, 
most of the stories, both of the Old and New. Testament. 
He early learned to speak not only the English language, 





but the. Tamul, the language of the natives; and he could 


I will die; for you are an impenitent sinner, and if you 
now die, your soul will be lost; but if I die, I know that 
by the grace of God, I shall be taken to himself.” And 
so saying, without waiting for areply, he leaped out of the 
bucket, and prayerfully waited the result. On the other 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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reaching the surface, he bent over the shaft, to ascertain 
the fate of his companion. At that moment a terrific ex- 
plasion was heard; a portion of the rock was thrown up 
and smote him on the forehead, leaving an indelible mark 
to remind him of his danger and deliverance. But the 
man of God, when they came to search for him, was found 
arched over by the fragments of broken rock in the mine, 
uninjured, and rejoicing in the Lord. 


Editorial. 


CHARLES STRONG AND HIS ADVISERS. 


Charles Strong had the reputation of being a very good boy. 
He was very regular in his attendance at school, and always 
went straight from the school house to his home. When sent 
on an errand, he never stopped by the way, but did what he was 
sent to do as speedily as possible. He was seldom seen playing 
with idle boys, and he never failed to be present in the sanctua- 
ry on the Sabbath. Parents used sometimes to say to their boys, 
“I wish you were as steady and industrious as Charles Strong; he 
never stops by the way when sent on an errand, and never is 
seen wasting his time with idle boys.” 

It happened, at length, that Charles’s father undertook a jour- 
ney to the far west ; he expected to be absent for several months. 
His departure was very unexpected. Some of the neighbors 
did not know it for some days after it had occurred. 

“I wonder what makes that boy stay round here to-day,” said 
the keeper of a grocery (or grog shop as it might be called) to 
one of his permanent customers, “I never knew him to be abou 
here before.” : 

“ His father has gone away,” replied the customer. 

“ That is it, is it? boys are pretty much all alike; they will 
ron when they can. Mr. Strong keeps his boy pretty close com- 
monly.” 

- “ Yes, and he is for finding fault with everybody that-don’t do 
just as he does. My boys were a little forgetful one day, and 
did him a little damage, and he must make a great rout about it.” 
The forgetfulness to which allusion was made, was this. On 
one pleasant Sabbath day in June, Mr. Score’s boys went to 
gather strawberries into Mr. Strong’s meadow. In passing into 
it from a pasture field, they threw down the bars and left them 
down. The consequence was, that about a dozen cows passed 
the afternoon in the meadow and cornfield, greatly to the detri- 
ment of the grassand corn, Is it strange that Mr. Strong thought 
that Mr. Scores ought to keep his boys at home on the Sabbath ? 

“ Here you boy,” said Scores to Charles, as he stood by the 
open door, “come in here; your father has gone away, hasn’t 
he ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Charles. 

“ You do right to enjoy your liberty while you can. The old 
man keeps you too close at home. It isn’t good for youngsters 
to be shut up too close. Don’t you think the old man is rather 
hard with you ?” 

“TI don’t know ; he don’t let me go away from home much.” 

“ Well, now he is gone, take your time. It will make you 

iw.” 

Heretofore Charles had not entertained a very high opinion of 
the character of Mr. Scores. He was not a very cleanly looking 
personage, and his countenance was by no means fair; being 
rough, fiery, and spotted. But now Charles seemed tothink that 
he was rather a sensible man, and was inclined to continue in 
conversation with him. Why was it so? It was because the 
wicked man’s advice fell in with his own inclination. He had 
seen Mr. Score’s boys enjoying liberty, as he called it, while he 
was subject to restraint. Other boys could do as they pleased; 

but he was obliged to obey his parents. Other boys could stay 
after school and play till dark; he had to go directly home. 
He might have said other boys could go a fishing on the Sab- 
bath, he had to go to meeting; but he did not say so. He was 
not quite bad enough for that. Most people thought that Mr. 
Strong brought up his children well. Mr. Scores did not think 
so. He was the only one who seemed to have a correct view of 
the case—at least, so thought Charles. Charles staid about the 
store till night. Though he put himself into Mr. Scores way, 
Mr. Scores took no more notice of him. Would it not have been 
quite as well for hin to have been home talking with his mother 
and sisters? Instead of that he was trying to talk with the 
haunter of a grog shop. 

Night came at last, and Charles went home. He began to 
fee] uncomfortable as he drew near the house. He stopped and 
looked through the window before he went in. Hismother and 
two sisters were sitting around the table talking very pleasantly, 
and enjoying themselves very much. Why did he not hasten to 
join the happy circle? He lingered a long time near the door, 
as if he was afraid to meet the bright faces, that shone within. 
At length a neighbor came up, and asked him if his mother was 
at home. He told her yes, and was quite officious in showing 
the visitor in. He knew that his mother would not question him 
about his conduct, in the presence of the visitor. He very soon 
stole up to his chamber to bed, without his supper. 

Do you wonder why such a good, obedient boy should behave 
‘thus? I answer he was not a good, and obedient boy. He did 
what his father told him to do, because he was obliged to do so. 
There was not a willing spirit of obedience. Therefore, he had 
none of the rewards of obedience. He was not happy. Will- 
ing, cheerful, cordial obedience is necessery to happiness, Let 
one cherish this spirit, and he will never need to go to Mr. 
Scores for consolation or advice. Je A 














A BLESSING ON THE MOTHER'S GIFT. 


I found a pious lady, who, as her profligate son left her house 
| to go out into the world for himself, gave him her only Bible, 
THE YOUNG PRUSSIAN. es although he would not promise to read it. Three years after, 

Frederick, king of Prussia, one day rung his bell, and fiobody | be returned a humble disciple of Christ, with confessions to his 
answering, he opened his door and found his page fast usleep in | mother of his unkindness anc hardness of heart. He said that 
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an elbow chair. He advanced towards, and was guing to awaken | the = of the Bible which she had given him, led him tothe © 


gave her another and Baxter’s Saints’ Rest. 0. x. 


a 
LOVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


him, when he perceived a letter hanging out of his pocket. His | Saviour. 
curiosity prompting him to know what it was, he touk it out and | 
read it. it was a letter from this young man’s mother, in which | 





she thanked him for having sent her a part of his wages to re- 
lieve her misery ; and finished with telling him that God would 
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A countryman was one day visiting the original owner of the 
beautiful seat in Brookline, now the property of Dr. Warren; 


reward him for his dutiful affection. The king, after reading it, | and walking with him through the little grove, out of which all 


went back softly into his chamber, took a bag full of ducats, and 
slipped it with the letter into the page’s pocket. Returning to 
the chamber, he rang the bell so loudly that it awakened the 
page, who instantly made his appearance. 

* You have had a sound sleep,” said the king. 

The page was at a loss how to excuse himself; and putting 
his hand into his pocket by chance, to his utter astonishment, he 
there found a purse of ducats. He took it out, turned pale, and 
looking at the king, shed a torrent of tears, without being able 
to utter a single word. 

“* What is that?” said the king, “ what is the matter ?” 

“ Ah! Sire,” said the young man, throwing himself on his 
knees, “somebody seeks my ruin! 1 know nothing of this money 
which I have just found in my pocket!” 

“ My young friend,” replied Frederick, “ God often does great 
things for us, even in our sleep. Send that to your mother; salute 
her on my part, and assure her that I will take care both of her 
and you.” 


ee 
SPEAK PLEASANT. 


“Speak pessant, speak pessant,” said little Adda, who could 
not speak plain, to her father, as he was talking as she thought, 
too earnestly. Nor would she leave patting her little hand on 
his knees, and urging her plea, until her jather had changed the 
tone of his voice, and assured ber that he was not cross. When 
we hear little children speaking hard words, and looking and 
acting as if they were angry, we think of little Adda’s admoni- 
tion, “Speak pleasant.” Speak pleasant, we would say, to that 
little girl, who has turned away trom her mother, fretting and 
muttering because she has been denied some improper request ; 
speak pleasant, and very soon you will feel so. Speak pleasant, 
we would say to that little boy who has just found his kite torn, 
his hoop broken, or some evil betallen him, and his heart is ready 
to burst with anger and disappointment. Quench that rising an- 
ger, and your trouble will much sooner be over. How many lit- 
tle groups of children have met wiih spirits light, and faces 
bright, thinking to be very happy in their sports. Alas, some 
unkind word is spoken. ‘his is answered by another, and an- 
other, until all feel in ill humor, and displeased with one anoth- 
er, all for want of kind words. What is to be done? Why, 
speak pleasant now, and happiness may be restored. Hear what 
Solomon, the wisest man that ever lived, has said on this point: 
“ A soft answer turneth away wrath; but grievous words stir up 
anger.” Prov. 15: 1.—Myrile. 


_———— 
THE PUKE IN HEART. 

A gentleman in one of his visits among the poor, met with one 
of his Sabbath School scholars, a little girl not six years old, 
who had just begun to read the New Testament. ‘This child 
being fond of singing, was anxious to possess one of the school 
hymn books, which the gentleman kindly promised her, on con- 
dition that she would learn to read the fitth and sixth chapters of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, within the space of a fortnight. ‘I'he lit- 
tle girl immediately undertook this task, and having brought her 
two chapters to the gentleman, began toread ; but when she fin- 
ished the first twelve verses, he caused her to stop, in order to 
inquire of her which of the qualities described in the beatitudes 
she should desire most to possess. She paused a little while, 
and then replied, with a modest smile, “I would rather be pure 
in heart.” 

The gentleman asked her wherefore she should choose this 
blessed quality above all the rest. In reply to which she an- 
swered to this purpose: “ Sir, if I had a pure heart, I should then 
possess all the other good qualities spoken of in this chapter.” 

[Zion’s Advocate. 


—< 
WHITE BOYS REPROVED BY AN INDIAN. 

Once on a time, a number of young men were out of an eve- 
ning, and were very full of sport and mischief. Among them 
was an Indian youth. One of the party proposed to make a 
fence across the road near a stream that crossed it. ‘I'his they 
proposed to do by carrying some large poles that lay near by in 
an adjoining wood. ‘The design of the fence was to get the first 
person that should come along with a wagon into trouble, which 
would be great sport for them. As they luid hold upon the larg- 
est pole, and began to tug at it like beavers, the young Indian 
sang out, “ Me like fun too, but let us carry the poles and lay 
them cross the brook tor a bridge to walk over, then when some 
- come along, we have fun to see ’em walk over without wev’en 

eet.” 


—~——— 
AFFECTION OF BEES. 


An elderly lady at Nantes, who had an estate in the neigh- |. 


borhood of that town, where she used generally to pass the sum- 
mer, had a remarkable partiality for bees, and kepta great num- 
ber of them upon her estate. She took great pleasure in attend- 
ing these little insects. Towards the end of May, 1777, this la- 
dy, having been taken ill, was conveyed to Nantes, where she 
died a few days after. On the day when she was to be interred, 
an enormous number of bees made their appearance in the house 
where the body lay, and settling upon the coffin, would not be 
driven away. A friend of the deceased, wishing to ascertain 
whether these was the same bees that she had taken such ten- 


der care of when living, repaired immediately to the estate, where |° 


he found all the hives emptied of their inhabitants. 
= 
A BOY ADOPTED BY A WOLF. 


An officer of rank in the Indian army writes from Ferazpoor, 
that a male child, about seven years of age, has recently been 
discovered by some police in the den of a wolf. He cannot 
speak, and eats only raw flesh. The boy is claimed by parties 
who say they lost him four years ago, when he was three years 
old; and it is supposed he has led a wolf’s life ever since. The 
magistrates still retained possession of this strange foundling, 
when the letter detailing these facts was written. Henceforth 
we may believe in the legend of Romulus and Remus. 





the under-brush had been cleared, paths had been nicely cut and 
gravelled, and the rocks covered with woodbine, suddenly stop- 
ped, and, admiring the beauty of the scene, lifted up his hands 
and onli “This I like; this is nature with her hair 
combed, 


iddiemdlishitdine 
SINGULAR RECOVERY. 


An Englishman, who had long been suffering with an impos- 
thume, was declared by his physician to be on the pointof death. 
Having bade farewell to his wife and children, he expressed a 
wish to take leave of his servants. One after another they came 
in, kissed his hand, listened tearfully to his advice and blessing, 
and, bowing low, left the room. Last of all came a favorite mon- 
key. He too bowed respectfully, placed one paw in his master’s 
hand, and with the other covered his eyes. At this ludicrous 
sight, the dying man burst into such a convulsion of laughter, 
that the imposthume broke, and he recovered, 

——__ 


EARLY RISING. 


_Now is the time to rise early, and breathe the pure morning 
air. The flowers are springing at our feet, the birds are sing- 
ing their swectest songs, and everything invites us to rise with 
the lark, and go forth to praise our Creator. 

——___ 


THE HEART AND THE SWORD. 


It is recorded of the Duke of Luxembourg, that on his death- 
bed, he declared that he would have cherished more deeply the 
memory of having given a cup of cold water to one of his fellow 
creatures in poverty and distress, than all the victories he had 
achieved, with their scenes of blood, desolation and death. An 
admirable lesson is conveyed in this brief expression of opinion. 

Heart work is betier than head work ; and it is a better temper 
to be fervent in charity than in disputes. 








Poetry. 
EARLY PIETY. 


I saw a lovely boy 
Kneel down beside a chair, 

Then place his head upon his hands, 
And tee lisp a prayer. 

A lovelier sight was ne’er beheld; 
No mockery was his part ; 

The infant form thus bent in prayer, 
Might shame an older heart. 


And there he knelt, nor moved he then, 
Nor turned his little head, 

Till all his prayer was finished, 
The Jast—last word was said. 

I gazed entranced upon the child, 
So artless, young and pure, 

And fondly wished his little form 
Might long with us endure. 


But yet methought that infant mind, 
Mild as the breath of even, 
Enriched with many mental gems, 
Seemed ripening fast for heaven. 
O! may that power who governs all, 
Forever watch and guide him, 
And spare him here for many a year, 
And.evil ne’er betide him. 











SPRING FLOWERS. 
Kind the Spring appears. 
Softest nelle id rg : 
Pretty flowers are springing, 
Little birds are singing, 
On the lofty trees, 
Waving in the breeze. 


Sister, on the ground 
Many flowers we found; 
Yet we will be seeking, 
On the green bank sleeping, 
By the rivulet, 
Tender violet. 


How it fills the air, 

With its fragrance there! 

Lovely little flower, 

Bending to the shower, 
May we learn of thee 
Sweet humility. 


LITTLE BUILDERS. 


The coral insect buildeth well 
Far down beneath the sea; 

Chamber on chamber, cell on cell, 
In after days shall be. 


The work shall through the waters burst 
Like walls about a town, 

From small foundations, that at first 
A child might trample down. 


Then who shall say, but little hands, 
That little offerings bring, 

May houses build in heathen lands 
For God our heavenly King; 


May dwellings build for thee, O Lord, 
In hearts like mountain stone ; 

When these shall hear the holy word 
In Christian countries known! 








\} 





